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THE BOUQUET. 
«] have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








gr We have laid aside some original and other 
articles, in order to secure the insertion of the fol- 
lowing clever story, which appeared in the English- 
man's Magazine for the present month, and we take 
the opportunity, en passant, to observe, that the num. 
ber contains also several other good articles, parti- 
cularly a paper entitled “ Physic and Physicians,” 
written obviously by a first-rate hand, and one who 
has, no doubt, had a peep behind the scenes, or, 
perhaps, as we suspect, been regularly initiated into 
the mysteries of the profession. We shall take an 
carly opportunity of transcribing the article.—Edit. 


Kal. 


JHE LEYDEN PROFESSOR AND THE LIVING MUMMY. 
—_ 
(From the English Ys Mi ine.) 


s Mag 











a 
Of all the quiet towns reposing in the brightness of a 
Dutch sun, Leyden is the fairest and the quietest. Seldom 
is the stillness of her broad and poplar- planted streets dis- 
turbed by sounds more startling than the music of a wan- 
dering. barrel-organist, or the measured tread of some 
sately dignitary of the university passing from one class- 
room to another, and heavy with the weight of learning. 
he is an alma mater worthy of the gravity of Holland, 
and the genius loci is distinctly visible throughout. The 
very canals look more unconscious of motion, and more 
impressed with the propriety of silence, than anywhere 
else, On the poorest house the fact of ** lodgings to be let,” 
is indicated by the classical phrase—‘* Cubicula locanda ;*’ 
and the old Jady who conducts you through he apart- 
ments has an air about her, as if she were well versed in 
Herodotus, and not unacquainted with the doctrines of 
Pythagoras. Even the man who sells roasted chesnuts at 
the corner of the street looks as if he were a decayed scholar ; 
wod such is the influence of that erudite atmosphere, you 
cannot help addressing him with considerable trepidation, 
lest a subdued smile should rise to his lips at your igno- 
rance of philology, betrayed during the transaction of pur- 
chasing from him a few stivers worth of his fruit. Calm, 
and stately, and solemn, are the students ; and yet more 
calm, more stately, and more solemn are the professors ; 
to them the rest of the living and busy world is a nenentity, 
ora vague and far off dream. Itis with the past alone 
that they are conversant ;—the languages, the modes of 
thinking, the habits, and the events of the past. Of the 
present they know nothing, or only enough to teach them 
to despise it. Wrapped up in the mantle of antique lore, 
they are like reanimations of the long-buried dead, moving 
about in the sunshine of the actual world, but with me- 
mories brooding upon departed ages, and a total apathy 
towards the things with which they are now surrounded. 
The business of my story makes it necessary for me tu 
bring my reader into more immediate contact with one of 
these etrange individuals, as he existed in the town of 
which I speak about a century ago. 
Elevated on a small platform, and comfortably deposited 
in an old-fashioned, high-backed, venerable-locking elbow 


chair, sat Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech, at one end of the 
theatrum anatomicum, or hall of anatomy, in the university 
of Leyden. He was in the act of holding forth, in very 
Ciceronian and full-mouthed Jatinity, to some thirty or 
five-and-thirty grave and Dutch-built alumni. Professor 
Tobanus EleazarVon Broech was a man who was generally 
believed to have more knowledge in bis little finger than 
| the Bodleian library has on all its shelves. He was about 
five-and-fifty years ef age, and of the middle height ;— 
the obesity of his person, though not remarkable for a 
Dutchman, was such as in any other country would have 
been thought considerable. He wore an ample bushy 
brown wig; but what principally distinguished him from 
| his brother professors, was a pair of green spectacles, which 
he very rarely laid aside. Doctor Tobanus Eleazar Von 
Broech had never been tarther than five miles from Leyden 
in his life. The theatrum anatomecum was his home and 
country; the preparations and curidsiics it contained, 
were his felicity by day and his:dream by night. He was 
not only the Professor of Anatomy,. but the custos rcrum 
nuturalium,—the keeper of that splendid museum in which 
all that the earth contained of wonderfyi was to be found, 
from the gigantic crododile who stood looking at you with 
his jaws wide open, as if he were stilt alive and anxious to 
devour you, down to the smallest sp¢cimen of a Batavian 
frog, preserved in spirits in a vial hermetically sealed. 

Alas! did I say ** all that the earth contained of won- 
derful ?” Grievous is the error Ihave made! ‘There was 
one thing the museum wanted, and to procure which was 
now the object of the professor’s life, About fifteen years 
previous to the time of which I speak, a learned stranger 
from Gottingen visited Leyden. He was, of course, con- 
ducted through the Museum by its neéver-to-be-too-much 
respected keeper. Proud was the professor of this oppor: 
tunity of pointing out its riches, and of inspiring with awe 
the learned stranger from Géutingen. Judge, then, of 
Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech’s horror and astonishment, 
when the learned stranger from G¥ttingen turned up ‘his 
nose at the whole, and merely remarked, with a sneer,— 
** You have not even an Egyptian mummy !’” 

Plain as it was that envy alone'wag at the bottom of this 
conduct, it was, nevertheless, but too true that the thealrum 
anatomicum of Leyden—the incomparable Museum rerum 
naturalium, did not possess a mummy. It was an appalling 
fact,—and the more appalling that it had hitherto been 
overlooked. Had‘ the learned stranger from Giéitingen 
taken from the nail on which it hung, the poisoned arrow 
of Java, and plunged it in the side of Professor Von 
Broech, he could not have inflicted on him a more deadly 
injury than by thus pointing out the deficiency of that col- 
lection which had been to him, from his youth upwards, 
every thing,—father, mother, wife, children, and relations, 

A. sore discontent and a sort of settled melancholy took 
possession of the mind of the illustrious professor ; the 
gigantic crocodile sunk into insignificance, and the Bata- 
vian frog preserved in spirits could not preserve Von 
Broech in his. He wandered through his ¢heatrum ana- 
tomicum, but the lustre of its curiosities-had faded. A vi- 
son of the pyramids of Egypt floated before his eyes; he 
sit him down upon the pedestal of a skeleton elephant, 
and meditated upon mummies. That hall, which had 





-becn to him richer than the palace of Aladdin, was dis-' 


enchanted,—the roc’s egg was wanting. How was it pos- 
sible for him to have existed so long without the procuring 
of that which now appeared the great end and aim for 
which existence was yiven? To the excited imagination 
of Van Broech, a mummy concentrated in itself all that 
is delightful to the eye, the memory, and the intellect. 
How invaluable seemed its associations ! how full of poetry 
its wondrous hieroglyphics! how teeming with illustra. 
tions of natural history its precious balsams and spices ! 
how great the light which their chemical union and arti- 
ficial application throw upon ancient science! how interest- 
ing the display of Eyyptian-industry afforded by the im- 
measurable foldings and curious texture of the stuff which 
envelopes and preserves the body ! 

The more Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech reflected upon 
all these things, the more did his deep longing to possess 
the treasure increase. No time was to be lost. A mummy 
must be immediately imported from Egypt. Orders to 
that effect were despatched through the medium of one of’ 
the first mercantile houses of Amsterdam. But the fates 
were unpropitious, and disappointment of the cruelest 
kind was in store for the sanguine Tobanus. The first 
ship which took on board for him an Egyptian mumuny, 
was shortly afterwards blown up ;. the two next foundered 
atsea. The tidings of these successive calamities almost 
broke his heart, and he communicated them to his affec- 
tionate students with tears in hiseyes. Not yet conquered, 
however, our professor at length procured a special mes- 
senger, whom he forwarded to the land of the Nile, in- 
trusted with full powers to treat for the finest mummy 
contained either in the great pyramid, or the catacombs of 
Memphis. But again were his hopes dashed to earth! 
The special messenger fell into the hands of a horde of 
predatory Arabs, who carried him off into the desert, 
where they sold him for a slave, and he was never heard of 
more. 


Eleazar Von Broech, during the delirious fits of which 
he imagined that his own limbs were mummies, rolled up 


glyphics, and consecrated for ever to Isis and Osiris. He 
regarded them with proportionate veneration, ‘and could 
hardly be induced to move them, much less to allow any 
one to touch them. During his convalescence an idea oc- 
curred to him which he eagerly grasped at. As he could 
not procure a mummy from Egypt, why should he not 
make one for himself ?—why should he not resuscitate in 
modern Europe, an art now extinct? Avs the Professor of 
Anatomy, he had always a choice of subjects at command ; 
he had materials, too, in abundance, for embalming and en- 
folding; and thus; possessed of these and all other requisite 
appliances, why might he not, with patience and perse- 
verance, come to rival the artists of an earlier day? The 


resolved, at all events, to make the trial, it wos not long 
before he might have been found every evening, from dusk 
till after midnight, engaged at his new occupation, -in the 
theatrum anatomicum. 

Vor a timejevery thing went on exactly as he could have 
wished. The process of disembowelling was rather tediouy, 
especially as the subject he had to work upon was, of» 





course, Dutch: but. Tobanus persevered; and having; 





This fresh calamity brought on a fever on Tobanus ° 


in a thousand ells of balsamic papyrus, studded with hiero-- 


new-born hope reinvigorated his whole constitution; and ’ 
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stuffed into the body a plentiful supply of spices, he pro- 
ceeded to wrap it up, with due attention to what he consi- 
dered the science of the art. He thus succeeded, at length, 
in compounding a mummy, which, to his too-partial eye, 
appeared not one whit inferior to any of those of the race of 
Pharaoh. His pride and happiness, however, continued but 
for a few days. At the expiration of that period there was 
a something saluted the olfactory nerves which forced the 
«lamini, as soon as they entered the theatrum anolomieum, 
to stuff their handkerchiefs into their noses, and to assume 
an expression of countenance which plainly indicated to 
the learned professor that his mummy was betraying it- 
self in a manner peculiarly insulting to his knowledge of 
the art of embalming. There was no alternative; the 
labour of weeks had been lost. The mammy was faith- 
less; it had abandoned itself to corruption, and must be 
turned out of the museum. With a heavy heart did To- 
banus order it to be removed : he determined, however, to 
risk the experiment again. Some corpses might have less 
putrifactive tendencies. He tried another; but in a few 
days the smell was as great as before, and the handker- 
chiefs as mach \gg the nose as ever. Another; but the 


alumni emelt itput. Another; but the odour was the 
worst of all. 

Tobanus Eleanar Von Broech began to despair; yet, 
when he reflected é tremendous nature of the fact, 


that the Museum rerum ‘naturalium, of Leyden, was 
without a mummy, he could not bring himself to believe 
that it was the will of Heaven that it should always con- 
tinue 60. He meditated on the causes of his own failure ; 
and the more he meditated the more he was confirmed in 
the conviction that it was not owing to any want of skill on 
his part, but to the preposterous obesity which is the great 
characteristic of the Dutch, whether dead or alive. It 
must be confessed that this was an argument a posteriori ; 
but though the Datch are before most people in several 
respects, they are behind in this. Von Broech looked at 
his‘own portly figure, and felt satisfied that it was impos- 
sible Ac could ever become a mummy. By a judicious 
extension of this argumentum ad hominem, and by making 
the observation that he was not by any means beyond the 
usual size, the real state of the case appeared to him to be, 
that Holland was the very worst country on earth for a 
compounder of mummies, and that ancient Egypt, on the 
contrary, whose inhabitants were, by all accounts, a lean 
people, was the very best. He could not afford to travel 
all the way to Egypt for a lean subject; but on weighing 
the matter in his own mind, he came to entertain the be- 
belief that something of the sort he wanted might be met 
with nearer home, and especially in France, where it was 
well known that soup maigre, grenouilles, and sour wine, 
was the common sustenance of the lower classes. 

As soon as he was fully possessed with this belief, he 
was seized with an earnest desire to visit France, whence 
he might bring back the only desideratum of the Leyden 
Museum. It is true he bad never in his life been farther 
from that town than his own duyst hous, which was just 
five miles along the Amsterdam canal: but now the great 
interests of science, and of the theatrum anatomicum, de- 
manded an extraoadinary exertion; and he felt that he 
could not intrust the all-important business to any one but 
himself. His resolution being finally taken, he assembled 
the anatomical students in order to communicate to (hem 
his intention. At the moment at which we first introduced 
him to the attention of the reader, he was in the act of de- 
livering his valedictory address. 

Upon this oceasion he was more than usually eloquent. 
Seated, as we have said, in cathedrG, and listened to with 
the most profound attention by the five-and-thirty grave 
and substantial Dutch students who had, for several sea- 
been enjoying the benefit of his anatomical demon- 


s, , 
ne he entered fully into the history of his mummy- 


strations, 


directed labours. He began with the learned stranger 
from Gwitingen, and ended with the last abortive mummy, 
which had been removed from the museum, He then ad- 
verted to the cause why Leyden could not, in the nature 


| 


of things, produce a mummy; and with this part of his 
address the Dutch alumni seemed peculiarly gratified. 
He went on to state, that it was his fixed resolve that the 
stain which at present attached itself to their museum 
should, nevertheless, be wiped away; and that, though 
he despaired of procuring any subject lean enough in that 
country, he did not doubt of mecting with one in France, 
which, as they all knew, was peopled by a race of men of 
far less solid proportions. ‘* With this view,” concludea 
the illustrious Von Broech, ‘* I am about to proceed thi- 
ther. I shall leave you for a brief space, only to return 
to you enriched with what I have laboured to obtain for 
the last fifteen years. There is not a university in the 
world to be compared with that of Leyden, and there 
shall not be a mummy in all the sarcophugi of Egypt 
superior to what which shall belong to you.” ; 

The alumni were, evidently, affected at the conclusion 
of Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech’s address. Dutchmen 
seldom shed tears, but they walked home even more slowly 
than usual, and smoked out their pipes without speaking 
another word that day. 

Next forenoon there was a more than usual assemblage 
on the quay, as the Rotterdam treckschuyt was about to 
start. Several of Von Broech's brother professors, and 
almost all his pupils, had come to see him off. As the 
erudite and venerated man stepped into the boat, a shadow 
fell upon their faces, for they felt that one whose whole 
existence had hitherto been devoted to their theatrum 
anatomicum was about to proceed into s far country, and 
to undertake a difficult, it might be a hazardous, enter- 
prise, purely for their sakes, and the love he bore that 
ancient and renowned seat of learning. They waved their 
hands to him, as well as it is in a Dutchman's nature to 
wave a hand, which is generally at the end of a short and 
rather dumpy arm; and having done so, they returned to 
their own chambers, to await the event in silence. 


The chimes of the Binnen-and-Buyten Stad, of Rotter- 
dam, were proclaiming the hour of six, p.m. on a fine 
summer evening, as the Leyden track-boat came slowly 
in sight. Very different, in point of bustle and anima- 
tion, was the scene on the banks of the Maas froin any 
which was ever witnessed in the sedate university-town of 
which we have just been speaking. The quays at Rotter- 
dam were all alive with the bustle of traffic. Merchants, 
brokers, captains, sailors, porters, beggars, children, and 
many others of all sorts and sizes, both native and foreign, 
hurried backwards and forwards, or walked leisurely up 
and down, discoursing apparently upon matters of weighty 
moment. 

Among this motley assemblage, appeared two indivi- 
duals, in close conversation, whose air and gait, as well aé 
the numerous and respectful selutations they constantly 
received, indicated to the most careless observer, that they. 
were persons of no little consequence. They were, in 
fact, the most opulent and distinguished merchants in 
Rotterdam; and in that town, the only species of aris- 
tocracy which is either understood or acknowledged, is 
the aristocracy of wealth. It is not to be wondered, there- 
fore, if Mynheers Jan Van Daalen, and Tobias Van 
Vleiten, conscious.of their surpassing riehes, looked with 
considerable superciliousness on the surrounding crowd, 
through which they moved, among them, but not of 
them. 

Notwithstanding their superciliousness, however, neither 
of our opulent merchants had been blessed with any thing 
like a commanding presence, or at least any thing which, 
out of Holland, would have been considered such. Van 
Daalen measured little more than five feet in his stockings ; 
whilet to counterbalance this deficiency of stature, it was 
matter of doubt whether he was not fully as broad as he 
was long. But like Sancho Panza, of precious memory 
Van Daalen prided himself not a little upon his rotun- 
dity ; and that it might lose none of its imposing effect, 
he constantly wore a magnificently powdered wig, which, 





like a white sloud, overshadowed the upper half of his 


person, whilst in bis right hand he carried a finely polished 
f h cane, considerably taller than himself, surmounted 
with a large and richly-painted porcelain head. During 
life of nearly sixty years, the world had gone well with 
Van Daalen. He was the secret owner of several ships» 
which traded regularly from Cadiz ts Lima, and other 
ports in the Spanish Main; and his speculations were 

ly so ful, that the worthy burghers of Rot. 
terdam often saw, with longing eyes, great bags of gold 
and silver coin delivered at the door of his warehouse, 
He was on the whole as good-natured and as little selfish 
as a wealthy Dutch merchant could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be. He had married early, and was now a 
widower, his wife having died in giving birth to his only 
child, Wilhelm Van Daalen. 

The outward man of Mynheer Van Vleiten presented 
a strange contrast to that of his companion. He was at 
least six feet high, and his person was as spare as it was 
lengthy. His complexion was dingy and sallow ; and his 
sharp, prominent nose projected like a wedge from his 
dried-up and hollow cheeks. His large, dull, gray, fish. 
like eyes floated beneath a brown wig, which fitted close 
to his head. He wore a long cinnamon-coloured frock 
coat, which, notwithstanding the warmth ot the evening, 
was buttoned from the chin to the knee, thus exhibiting’ 
the unnatural thinness of his lengthy figure, in one un.’ 
broken line. The buttons on this cinnamonecoloured coat’ 
were the only redeeming point in Van Vleiten’s costume :: 
they consisted of double ducats ; and as they glittered in the 
evening sun, many a poor fellow, labouring hard fora 
few stivers, could not help breaking, in his own mind, 
the tenth commandment, whilst he looked at them. Vag. 
Vleiten had spent many years of his life in Batavia, where. 
he had realised immense wealth in the skin trade; and itd 
hot, unwholesome climate partly accounted for the very 
bilious and exsanguineous hue of his own cuticle. oss 
of health, however, is a price which few have the good 
sense to refuse to pay for the acquisition of wealth. On 
every post-day Van Vleiten had made large remittances: 
from Batavia to Rotterdam, where his funds lay at good’ 
interest, and whither he himself at length determined to 
follow them, accompanied by his only daughter, the 
heiress of her dead mother’s beauty, and her living fa» 
ther’s wealth—Wilhelmina Van Vleiten. 

Heer Van Daalen and Heer Van Vleiten being thus, 
according to the Dutch phraseology, the most ** substan- 
tial” merchants in Rotterdam, although the epithet seemed. 
to apply, more appropriately, tothe dumpy Van Daalen’ 
than the fleshless Van Vleiten, it had occurred to the’ 
former that a union between the two families would be 
mutually desirable and advantageous. His son, Wilhelm, 
was just four years older than Wilhelmina; he was « 
young mat of good parts and sprightly manners, and, 98 
he had always exhibited an aversion to the drudgery of a 
mercantile life, his futher had at length consented to buy 
him a commission in the army, in which having already 
seen some service, there could not be a doubt that he was 
a very likely person to win the heart of the fair Vrow Van’ 
Vleiten. Van Daalen accordingly set his heart upon the 
match ; and, if it be correct to disclose their secret, we 
may hint that the young people, as soon as they became 
sufficiently acquainted with each other, did not long for it 
less eagerly than the old gentleman. 

In his meditations, however, on the mutual advantages 
to accrue from this alliance, Van Daalen had overlooked 
one little circumstance, namely, that the sum total of his 
own fortune was five hundred thousand ducats, whereas 
that of Tobias Van Vleiten was at least seven hundred 
thousand. This little circumstance did not escape the at- 
tention of the latter, as soon as the scheme of the inter- 
marriage of the families was propounded to him. He 
immediately pointed out to Van Daalen that the bargain 
he proposed to strike was not such as would, for a moment, 
be Tistened to on Change; and as he had made som 
money by less likely means, he could not be brought to 
see why he should lose at least two hundred thot 
ducats by his daughter. Van Daalen, however, was nots 
man to be repulsed in a moment. He renewed the attack 
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A PERILOUS SITUATION. 


again and again, and though Van Vieiten remained in. 
flexible, his friend cid not yet altogether despair of making 
him listen to what he considered reason. The conversa- 
tion which we have already stated these two worthy mer- 
chants to be engaged in, when they made their appearance 
on the quay, toe Maas, was devoted once more to this | obliged to cross one of the wide prairies, which, in that por- 
MOMENTO TTT can aa i tion of the United States, vary the appearance of the coun- 
ena. enciaie om tie wtramememndiina 4 try. The weather was fine; all around me was as ‘resh 


‘© Mynheer Van Daalen, Van 
more than his accustomed sternness, while his glassy eyes} nature. My knapsack, my gun, and my dog, were all I 







-—_ 
(From Audubon'’s Ornithological Biography.) 


On my return from the Upper Mississippi 1 founa myself 


*” answered Van Vleiten, with | and blooming as if it had just issued from the boson: of 


grew a little brighter than usual, **[ shall consider no 
more about it; five hundred thousand ducats are a very 
pretty sum, but seven hundred thousand are prettier by 


had for baggage and company. The track which I fol- 
lowed was only an old Indian trace; and as darkness over- 
shaded the prairie, I felt some desire to reach at least a 













two-sevenths. We are both solid men, but till you have 













made up your lee-way by two hundred thousand ducats,|copse, in which I might lie down to rest. The night- 
you cannot rank yourself upon a par with me.” So say- | hawks were skimming over and around me, attracted by 
ing, he pointed significantly at his half dozen noble East | the buzzing wings of the beetles, which form their food ; 
ga eng cory peo with a sigh, and he and the distant howlings of wolves gave me some = that 
might have looked longer, had not the Leyden trackboat I should soon arrive at the skirts of some woodian 1. 
just then stopped at the quay, and he and his companion| I did so; und almost at the same instant a fire-light at- 
stood together at some little distance to see the passengers | tracting my eye, 1 moved towardsit, full of confidence that 
stepashore. Tobanus Eleazar Van Broech, with his green | i, proceeded from the camp of some wandering Indians. I 
spectacles and peculiarly scholastic appearance, was the was mistaken. I discovered by ite glare that it was from 


st who attracted their attention. It happened that, in J < 
ama to the hostel, where he intended to spend the | the hearth of a small log-cabin, and that a’tall figure 


right, the learned Tubanus had to pass very near where | passed and repassed between it and me, as if busily en- 
the two merchants: stood. The moment his eye fell on| gaged in household arrangements. 


Mynheer Van Vieiten, he startled hke one who had scen| | reached the spot, and, presenting myself at the door, 
a spirit. 


© Q Isis and Osiris!” he muttered to himself in Latin, | 9*ked the tall figure, which proved to be a woman, if I 
‘* What do I behold? either a living mummy, or one| Might take shelter under her roof for the night. Her voice 
who waits only till respiration ceases to pass at once into| was gruff, and her attire negligently thrown about her. 
that blessed a re is the — ee gt of] She answered in the affirmative. I walked in, took a 
Providence, which, out of its regard to the (heatrum ana. meat 
tomicum of Leyden, intends to save me the fatigue of my wooden stool, and quietly seated myself by the ell The 
proposed journcy !"” ‘ next object that attracted my attention wasa finely- formed 
Considering how the mind of Von Broech was possessed | young Indian, resting his head between his hands, with 
with only one idea, and had been so for the last fifteen | his elbows on his knees. A long bow rested against the 
years, it can scarcely be matter of surprise that the long log wall near him, while a quantity of arrows, and tw or 
anatomy of Van Vleiten, who looked more like a huge | three racoon skins, lay at hisfeet. He moved not; he &p- 
cinnamon stalk just imported from Batavia than a human | parently breathed not. Accustomed to the habits of the 
being, suggested to our professor the belief that Egypt | Indians, and knowing that they pay little-attention to the 
had, at length, surrendered up one of her children for his | approach of civilized strangers, (a circumstance which, in 
use and behoof. some countries, is considered as evincing the apathy of 
** Der Duyvil !'”' said Van Vieiten to his friend ;'** why | their character,)'I addressed ‘him in Freneh, @ language 
is that pair of green spectacles fixed go intently upon me ? | not unfrequently partially known to the people in that 
Let us move off.” neighbourhood. He raised: bie head, pointed to one of 
The two merchants moved off accordingly, and walked | his eyes with his finger, and gave mea significant glance 
on for upwards of a quarter of amile. They then turned, | with the other. His face was covered with blpod. The 
for the purpose of retracing their steps; but they had no| fact was, that about an hour before this, as he was in the 
sooner done so, than, to their utter astonishment, the same | act of discharging an arrow at a ‘racotn in the top of a 
individual, with the green spectacles und bushy brown | tree, the arrow had eplit- upon‘the cord, and sprung back 
wig, met them.in the face! All parties stopped. with such violence into his right eye as to destroy it for 
*¢ Sa/vete illustrissimi {"” said Van Broechs but re-| ever. 
ceiving no answer, he continued, after a moment’s pause,| Feeling hungry, I inquired what gort of fare I might 
*‘or would you rather that I should address you in the/expect. Such a thing as a bed was not to be seen, but 
vernacular? Unworthy as I am, I am Doctor Tobanus | many large untanned bear and buffalo hides lay piled in 
Eleazar Von Broech, the guardian of the sciences of the|acorner. I drew a fine time-piece from my breast, and 
United Netherlands, the duly appointed-and installed pro- | told the woman that it was late, and that I was fatigued. 
fessor of anatomy and natural history in the illustrious} She had espied my watch, the richness of which seemed 
academy of Leyden ; and I now have the surpassing hup- | to operate upon her feelings with electric quickness. She 
piness,” he added, looking full at Von Vieiten, ** to see | told me that there was plenty of venison and jerked buffalo 
before me a person destined to increase the fame of our| meat, and that on removing the ashes I should find a 
University, and to add to the permanent glory of the|cake. But my watch had struck her fancy, and her cu- 
United Netherlands.” riosity had to be gratified ‘by an immediate sight of it. 


not of their number. I asked the woman for my watch, 
wound it up, and under pretence of wishing to see how 
the weather might probably be on the morrow, took up 
my gun, and walked out of the cabin. I slipped a ball 
into each barrel, scraped the edges of my flintss renewed 
the primings, and returning to the hut, gave @ favourable 
account ot my observations. I took a few bear-skine, 
made a pallet of them, and calling my faithful dog to my 
side, lay down, with my gun close to my body, and in a 
few minutes was, to all appearance, fast asleep. 

A short time had elapsed, when some voices were heard, 
and from the corner of my eyes I saw two aihletic youths 
making their entrance, bearing a dead stag on a pole. 
They disposed of their burden, and asking for whiskey, 
helped themselves treely to it. Observing me and the 
wounded Indian, they asked who I was, and why that 
rascal (meaning the Indian, who, they knew, understood 
not a word of English) was in the house. The mother— 
for so she proved to be, bade them speak less loudly, made 
mention of my watch, and took'them to a corner, where 
a conversation took place, the purport of which it required 
little shrewdness in me to guess. I tapped my dog gently. 
He moved his tail, and with indescribable pleasure I saw 
his fine eyes alternately fixed on me and raised towards 
the trio in the corner. I felt that he perceived danger in 
my situation. The Indian exchanged a Jast glance with 


me. 
The lads had eaten and drunk themselves intb such con- 
dition, that I already looked upon them as hors de combat ; 
and the frequent visits of the whiskey bottle to the ugly 
mouth of theirdam, I hoped would soon reduce her to a 
like state. Judge of my astonishment, reader, when | 
saw this incarnate fiend take a large carving- knife, and go 
to the grindstone to whet its-edge. I saw her pour the 
water on the turning machine, and watched her working 
away with the dangerous instrument, until the cold sweat 
covered every part of my body, in despite of my determi- 
nation to defend ‘myself tothe last. Her task finished, 
she walked to her reeling sons, and said, ** There, that'll 
soon settle him! Boys, kill you——, and then for the 
watch.” : 
I turned, cocked my gun-loeks silently, touched my 
faithful companion, and lay ready to start up. and shoot 
the first who might attempt my life. The moment was 
fast approaching, and that night might have deen my last 
in this world, bad not Providence made preparations for 
my rescue. All was teady. The infernal hag was ad- 
vancing slowly, probably contemplating the best way of 
despatching me, whilst her sons should be engaged with 
the Indian. 1 was several times‘on the eve of rising, and 
shooting her on. the spot; but she was not to be punished 
thus. The door was suddenly opened, -and there entered 
two stout travellers, each with a long rifle on his shoulder. 
I bounced up on my feet, and making them most heartily 
welcome, told them how well it was for me that they 
should lave arrived at that moment. Thetale-was told in 
a minute. The drunken sone were secured, and the 
woman, in spite of her defence and vociferations, shared 
the same'fate. The Indian fairly danced with joy, and 
-~ us to understand that, as he could not sleep for pain, 
e would watch over us. You may suppose we slept much 
less than we talked. The two strangers gave me an ac- 
count of their once having been themselves in a some- 
what similar situation. Day came, fair and rosy, and 
with it the punisliment of our captives. 
They were now quite sobered. ‘Their fect were un- 
bound, but their arms were still securely .tied. We 
marched them into the woods off the road, and having 

















Mynhcer Van Vleiten, somewhat soothed by this last| I took off the gold chain that secured it from around my 
declaration, requested that the learned Tobanus would be| neck, and presented it to her. She was all ecstasy, spoke 


used them as Regulators were wont to use such delin- 
quents, we set: fire to'the cabin, gave all their skins and 





a little more explicit in his information. of its beauty, asked me its value, and put the chain round 
** Most willingly,” answered the professor ; ** but what} her brawny neck, saying how happy the possession of such 
I have to say must be communicated in private.” a watch would meke her. . Thoughtless, and, as I fancied 
“If then you are really what you announce yourself to| myself in so retired a spot, secure, I paid little attention 
be,” replied Tobias, whose curiosity began to be excited | to her talk or.her movements. J helped my dog to a good 


implements to the young Indian warrior, and proceeded, 
well pleased, towards the settlements. : 

During upwards of twenty-five years, when my wander- 
ings extended to all parts of our country, this was the 
only time at ‘which my life was in danger from my fellow. 





by this unexpected rencontre, ‘* you may call upon me| supper of venison, and was not long in satisfying the de- 

to-morrow at my own house, between the hours of twelve | mands of my own appetite: 

and two. Any one will inform you where Heer Van| The:Indian rose from his seat, as if in extreme suffer. 

Vleiten resides.” ing. He passed and repassed me several tines, and once 
I shall not fail,” said Von Broech, bowing profoundly, | pinched me on the side so violently, that the pain nearly 

and casting many a lunging look after the opulent mer. Poonght forth an exclamation of anger. I looked at him. 





creatures. Indeed, so little risk do travellers run in the 
United States, that no one born there ever dreams of any 
to be encountered on the road; and I can only account 
for this occurrence by supposing that the inhabitants of 
the cabin were not Americans. 





chant as he carried his thin configuration away along the} His eye met mine; but his look was so forbidding, that it 
Maas, accompanied by his fat friend, Van Daalen. struck a chill into the more nervous part’of my system. 
Brief were the slumbers which that night visited the| He again seated himself, drew his butcher-knife from his 


—— ee OO ee - 





TIDE TABLE. 























eyes of Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech. The great aim o/| greasy scabbard, examined its edge, as | would do that of Days. —_ | Morn.| Even. | Height. Festivals, 4c. 

his life was at length, he believed, about to be accom. | a razor suspected dull, replaced it, and again taking his - I —— 

plished. Cadaverous as he looked, he did not conceive it | tomabawk trom his back, filled'the pipe of it with tobacco, [fs mi.) he mh it 

possible that Van Vieiten could continue long in the land | and sent me expressive glances whenever our hostess! Weqveciayial 1 23] 1 47/18 1 

of the living, and he would not allow himself to doubt | chanced to have her back towards us. Thursday 14] 2 7} 280/16 9 

ewe A... should be able to prevail upon pe to bequeath} Never until that — had my senses been awakened HA ‘s q : 3 = z 1g ig > ee. ese quart 

is » for the important purposes of science, to the} tothedanger whic now suspected to be about me. [| | 28turday-- ; - nar 

Rivas encteeaioumn ot Leyden. returned glance for glance to wy companion, and rested | 3UnGay-- 17) 2 38) 8 RNP f [7m Sunday after Trinity. 

well assured that, whatever enemies I might have, he was Tuesday -.19| 6 43! 7 18|11 4 





(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











POETRY. 





BIRTH DAYS. 





Oh! name them not, for clouds have past 
Athwart the azure sky, 
And eyes have wept, and looked their last, 
Last look of agony! — 
Oh! name them not, for thoughts are theirs 
That back recal the vanished years 
When joy unsullied shone! 


Oh! name them not, for death has stole 
The flow'ret in its prime! 
And grief, yet scornful of control, 
And unsubdued of time, 
Can 1) the anniversary bear 
Wope gladdened with her presence fair, 
And woke her sweetest lyre! — 


Oh! name them not, for, ah! like death, 
The fatal pair twin-born; 
Absence, beside the desert bearth 
Seems as it were in scorn 
To triumph in the huliday 
Unhallowed save of Memory, 
And ushered in with tears! 


Oh! name them not, for time has wrought 
Such transformation strange, 
That Nature fain would banish thought 
Nor own the saddening change, 
The furrowed brow—the silvered hair— 
The tear that “ has mo business there!"—< 
The wreck of former days! 


Oh! name them not, for night comes on, 
The chilly night of death! 
Star after star its course has run, 
And darkness veils the earth !— 
Oh! name them not, but with the tide 
Of other days on let them glide, 
Unnoticed, and unnamed! 








Liverpeoi. 
I'M NOT A SINGLE MAN. 
—— 
FROM THB COMIC ANNUAL.—BY THOMAS HOOD, B8Q. 


“ Double, single, and the rub."—Hor.s. 
“This, this is solitude."—ByRon. 


Well, I confess, 1 did not guess 
A simple marriage-vow 

Would make me find all womenkind 
Such unkind women now! 

They need not, sure, as distant be 
As Java or Japan; 

Yet ev'ry Miss reminds me this— 
I'm not a single man! 


Once they made choice of my base voice 
To share in each duet; 

wo well I danced, I somehow chanced 
To stand in every set: 


G. 





They now declare I eannot sing, 
And dance on Bruin’s plan; 

Me draw !—me paint!—me any thing!— 
I’m not a single man! 


Once I was asked advice, and task'd 
What works to buy or not, 

And “ would I read that passage out 
I so admired in Scott ?” 

They then could bear to hear one read; 
But if I now began, 


How they would snub, “ my pretty page,” 


I'm not a single man! 


One used to stitch a collar then, 
Another hemmed a frill; 

I had more purses netted then 
Than I could hope to fill. 

I once could get a button on, 
But now I never can; 

My tuttons then were bachelor’s— 
I’m not a single man! 


Oh, how they hated politics 
Thrust on me by papa; 

But now my chat—they all leave that 
To entertain mamma. 

Mamma, who praises her own self, 
Instead of Jane or Ann, 

And lays “‘ her gir!s” upon the shelf— 
I’m not a single man! 


Ah me, how strange it is the change ' 
In parlour and in hall, 
They treat me so, if I but go 
To make a morning call. 
If they had hair in papers once, 
Bolt up the stairs they ran: 
They now sit still in dishabille-— 
I'm not a single man! 


Miss Mary Bond was once so fond 
Of Romans and of Greeke; 

She daily sought my cabinet, 
To study my antiques. 

Well, now she doesn’t care a dump 
For ancient pot or pan; 

Her taste at once is modernized—= 
I'm not a single man ! 


My spouse is fond of homely life, 
And all that sort of thing; 

I go to balls without my wife, 
And never wear a ring; 

And yet each Miss to whom I come 
As strange as Ghenghis Khan, 

Knows by some sign, I can’t divine, 
I'm not a single man! 


Go where I will, I but intrude, 
I'm left in crowded rooms, 

Like Zimmerman on Solitude, 
Or Hervey at his Tombs. 

Frem head to heel they make me feel, 
Of quite another clan; 

Compelied to own, though left alone, 
I'm not a single man! 


Miss Towne the tuast, though she can bonst 


A nose of Roman line, 
Will turn up even that in scorn 
Of compliments of mine: 
She should have seen that I have been 
Her sex's partisan, 
And really married all I could— 
I'm not a single man! 


’Tis hard to seg how others fare, 
Whilst I rejected stand,— 

Will no one take my arm because 
They cannot have my hand? 


Miss Parry, that for some would go 
A trip to Hindustan, 

With me don’t care to mount a stair— 
I'm nota single man! 


Some change, of course, should be in foree, 
But, surely, not so much— 

There may be hands I may not squeeze, 
But must I never touch ? 

Must I forbear to hand a chair, 
And not pick up a fan? 

But I have been myself picked up— 
I'm not a single man! 


Others may hint a lady’s tint 
Is purest red and white— 

May say her eyes are like the skies, 
So very blue and bright: 

J must not say that sne has cyes; 
Or if I so began, 

I have my fears about my ears,— 
I'm not a single man! 


I must confess I did not guess 
A simple marriage-vow 

Would make me find all womenkind 
Such unkind women now! 

I might be hash‘d to death, or smash’& 
By Mr. Pickford’s van, 

Without, I fear, a single tear— 
I’m not a single man! 





SONNE}1, 
TO THE SHADE OF WILLIAM ROSCOR, E8Q 
On returning from his Funeral. 
—_— 
Spirit of Peace and Mercy—Ah! farewell! 
I’ve seen thee to thy house of silent rest, 
And struggled with deep feelings—ill represe 
Those flashing thoughts that in my bosom dwell. 
No more shall useless grief my days employ, 
But in calm retrospection yet enjoy 
Those hours of bliss that once were pasa’d with thee, 
When thou wert giving to the voice of Fame 
A glorious—an imperishable name, 
Sacred to Genius—-Good Liberty. 
Thy grasp would touch the heart-strings—and thy smile 
Could aye the soul from festering cares beguile. 
Once more—and last—Farewell !—I only crave 
That this poor flower may droop upon thy grave. 
Tuesday evening, 5th July, 1831. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpoo Courier.) 

















Barometer | Extreme) Thermo-; Extreme | State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 |Heat du-[| Win at ' 
Noon, Night. |Morning.|ring Day.] at Noon. Noon. 
June 
29 82| 54 0} 59 O| 62 0}. N.W. |Cloudy. 
Pa 29 90| 55 0; 59 O| 65. O| N.N.W./Fair. 
uly 
1 |29 94/| 56 0O| 61 O| 66 O| N.W. {Fatr. 
2/29 80! 54 O| 62 O} 69 O} N.W. |Fair. 
3 | 28 85); 54 0} 60 O; 66 O| N.W. |Fair. 
4 (2995; 52 0] 60 0/ 69 O| S.W. |Fair. 
5 |20 00! 59 O| 64 0/69 O| . Fair. 

















| July 3, Heavy rain during night; seven, a.m, rain. 
| 5, Rain during nigt t. 


REMARKS FOR JUNE. 


Mean of atmospherical pressure. 29:78; mean tempe- | 


| rature—extreme during night, 53:18: eight, a.m. 59311; 

| noon, 64:7; extreme during day, 66:7; getieral meas. 
60:26; maximum of temperature, (2Ist,) 73,1880, 71; 
'minimem of ditto, (7th,) 48,—1830, 433; prevailing 
| wiads, westerly. 

, Summary of the weather.—2\ days fair, 4 cloudy, 1 

| sain, 3 showery, 1 stormy. 
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is BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 








THE LATE MONTAGUE TALBOT, ESQ. 





Died, on Tuesday, the 31 of May last, after a lingering 
illness, aged 58 years, Montague Talbot, Esq., for twenty 
three years manager and proprietor of the Belfast Theatre ; 
and aiso for many years manager of the Newry and Derry 
Theatres. He was second son of the Honourable George 
Talbot, captain of the Worcester man.of war, who, with 
his servant, was lost on the coast of Cafraria, in the Gros. 
venor East Indiaman, in which he was a passenger: his 
ship, a first-rate, being for many years on the East India 
station. Captam Talbot was, with the exception of Sir 
Alexander Schomberg, the oldest captain in the British 
navy; and, at the time of his unfortunate shipwreck, 
was, with Sir Atexander, the first on the list for promotion 
to the rank of Admiral. He left a widow, two sons, and 
a daughter, to deplore his untimely fate. The eldest, 
Francis ‘Talbot, Esq. is a bacheloe of good fortune and 
private habits, near London: Miss C.C. M. Talbot is mar- 
ried to Sir D. Forrest, for a considerable time Adimiral’s 
Secretary, and Chief Magistrate of Plymouth and Duck, 
now residing at Exmouth, in Devonshire. Mr. Montague 
Talbot, the younger son, was bred to the English bar. 
and served his commons for the purpose of being called to 
it; but, having been much flattered on the talent he was 
thought to exhibit, in several private plays, got up at the 
Margravine of Anspach’s, and other houses of the noble 
amateurs, he, at a very early age, was tempted to try his 
fortune on the stages in consequence of which impru- 
dence, his uncle, the celebrated Doctor Greech, his mo- 
ther's brother, revoked a will, in which he had made Mr. 
Montague Talbot joint heir to sixty thousand pounds with 
another nephew, the Reverend Doctor Crossman, Rector 
of Taunton, who, by this means, came in for the entire. 
During the early part of his theatrical career, he married 
Miss Emily Binden, a lady of descent and connexions 
equal to his own, and who, from a congenial taste, had, 
for some time, graced the British stage us une of its fairest 
ornaments. With a feeling of honourable delicacy, Mrs. 
Talvot immediately retired from the stage after their nup. 
tials. No man, let his station in the world be what it 
may, can have sustained, through the whole period of 
life, a purer or more unblemished name than the de- 
ceased. Some losses and anxieties inflicted on him during 
the last three years weighed on a proud and honourable 
spirit, which vainly struegled to support itself against a 
reverse of fortune and a change of habits. Mr. Talbot 
was one of the most eminent comedians that ever graced 
the British stage. His forte lay in genteel comedy ; 
though he frequently wooed the tragic Muse with great 
success: indeed, we believe his Ham/et and other tragic 
characters, ranked high on the London boards.—In his 
death, his family and society lose an amiable and most 
gentlemanly character; and his profession is deprived of 
one of its greatest ornaments. His two sons have covered 
themselves with never-fading laurels m the Patriot Army 
of South America, where one of them still retains a high 
military rank, and the other is advantageously settled in 
private life. At home, Mr. Talbot has lett a widow and 
one daughter. Mr. Talbot bore an unblemished character 
in life, and has carried with him to the grave the regrets 
and tears of all who knew him.—Dublin Freeman's 
Journal, 





THE LATE MR. ABERNETHY. 


Mr. Abernethy, although amiable and goodnatured, 
with strong feelings, possessed an irritable temper, which 
made him very petulant and impatient at times with his 
patients and medical men who applied to him for his 
opinion and divice on cases. When one of the latter 
asked him once whether he did not think that some plan 
which he suggested would answer, the only reply he 
eould obtain was, ** Ay, ay, put a little salt on a bird’s 
tail, and you'll be sure to catch him.”” When consulted 
on a case by the ordinary medical ‘attendant, he would 
frequently pace the room to and fro with his hands in his 
breeches’ pocket, and whist/e all the time, and not ry a 
word, but to tell the practitioner to go home and read bis 
book. ‘* Read my book,” was a very frequent reply 
to his patients also, and he could seldom be prevailed 
upon to prescribe or give an opinion if the case was one 
which appeared to depend upon improper dieting. A 
country farmer of immense weight came from a distance 
to consult him, and having given an account of his daily 
meals, which showed no small degree of addiction to 


animal food, Mr. Abernethy said, ** Go away, Sir, I wont.|the most indispensable to life. She persisted thus in ven- 
He was particular turing to the cradle til] she was at length intercepted and 


attempt to prescribe for such a hog.” 


im not being disturbed during meals; and a gen 


calling while at his dinner, he went into the passage, put 
his hands on the gentleman's shoulders, and turned him 
out of doors. He would never permit his patients to talk 
to him much, and often not at all; and he desirea them 
to hold their tongues and listen to him, whilst he gave a 
sort of clinical lecture upon the subject of the consultation 

A loquacious lady having called to consult him, he could 
not succeed in silencing her without resorting to the fol- 
lowing expedient :—"* Put out your tongue, Mauam.” 
The lady complied. ** Now keep it there till I have done 
talking’” Another lady brought her daughter to him 
one day, but he refused to hear her or to prescribe, ad- 
vising her to make the girl take exercise. When the 
guinea was put into his hand, he recalled the mother and 
said, ** Here, take the shilling back, and buy a skipping. 
rope for your daughter as you go along.” He kept his 
pills in a big, and used to dole them out to his patients, 
and on doing so to a lady who stepped out of a coronetted 
carriage to consult him, she declared they made her sick, 
and she could never take a pill. ** Not take a pill! whata 
fool you must be,”? was the courteous and conciliatory reply 
to the Countess. When the late Duke of York consulted 
him, he stood whistling with his hands in his pockets, and 
the Duke said, ** I supp»se you know who [ am?" The 
uncourtly reply was, ** Suppose [ do—what of that?” 
His pithy advice was, ** Cut off the supplies, as the Duke 
of Wellington did in his campaigns, and the enemy will 
leave the ciradel."», When he was consulted for lameness 
following disease or accidents, he seldom either listened 
to the patient or made any inquiries, but would walk 
about the room imitating the gait peculiar to different in- 
juries, for the general instruction of the patient. A gen. 
tleman consulted him for an ulcerated throat, and, on 
asking him to look into it, he swore at him, and demanded 
how he dared to suppose that he would allow him to blow 
his stinking foul breath in his face? A gentleman who 
could not succeed in muking Mr. Abernethy listen to a 
narration of his case, and having had a violent altercation 
with him on the subject, called next day, and, as soon as 
he was admitted, he locked the door, and put the key into 
his pocket, and took out a loaded pistol. The professor, 
alarmed, asked it’ he meant to rob or mrder him. The 
patient, however, said he merely wished him to listen to 
his case, which he had better submit to, or he would keep 
him a prisoner till he chose to relent. The patient and 
the surgeon afterwards became most friendly towards each 
other, although a great many oaths passed before peace 
was established between them.—Metropolitan. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








i ANIMAL INSTINCT. 

An interesting paper on the methods adopted by vari- 
ous animals for securing the necessary warmth during 
winter, appears in the last number of the ** Journal of 
Science,” from the pen of Mr. Rennie. The author con- 
siders the domestic habits of the cat to be chiefly owing to 
its great sensibility or impatience of cold, and that the 
species may in fact be considered as fera natura. After 


TENACITY OF LIFE IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, ~ 

A friend being employed one day in the pursuit of in- 
sects, caught a large yellow dragon-fly, (Libel ala varia) 
and had actually fastened it down in his isecet box, by 
thrusting a pin through the thorax, before be perceived 
that the voracious creature held a small fly (which still 
struggled for liberty) in its jaws. The dragon fly conti- 
nued devouring its victim with great deliberation, and 
without expressing either pain or constraint, and seemed 
totally unconscious of being pinned down to the cork till 
its prey was devoured, after which it made several despe~ 
rate efforts to regain its liberty. A common flosh fly was 
then presented to it, when it immediately became quiet, 
and ate the fly with greediness: when its repast was over 
it renewed its efforts to escape. This fact being men- 
tioned to Mr. Haworth, the well known English en- 
tomoloyist, he confirmed the truth of the remarkable 
insensibility to pain manifested by insects, by nar. 
rating an additional circumstance. Being in a garden 
with a friend, who firmly believed in the delicate suscepti- 
bility of these creatures, he struck down a large dragon- 
fly, and in so doing, unfortunately severed its long ab- 
domen from the rest of the body. He caught a small fly, 
which he presented to the mutilated insect, by which it wae 
instantly seized and devoured ; and a second was treated 
in thesame manner. Mr. Haworth then contrived to form 
a false abdomen, by means of a slender portion of a ge- 
ranium; and after this operation was performed, the 
drayon-fly devoured another small insect as greedily as 
before. When set at liberty, it flew away with as much 
apparent glee as if it had received no injury. It isa fact 
well known te practical entomologists, that large moths 
found asleep during the daytime may be pinned to the 
trunks of trees without their appearing to suffer such a 
degree of pain as even to awake them. It is only on the 
approach of the evening twilight that they seek to free 
themselves from what they mu-t, no doubt, regard as an 
inconvenient situation.—Encyclopedia Britannica, new 
edit, art. Animal Kingdom. 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing nasw ims- 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND anpr SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, reapect- 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
takeany without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Namea Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

** A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘* ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 78., 
10s. 6d., and 213s, per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is compoeed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautifal Curls, wh 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and heautifuls 





mentioning the habits of the wild cat, which subsists 
wholly on birds, or mice in the woods, yet always retires 
if possible to some shed or outbuilding, where it can ob- 
tain shelter from the cold, he mentions the following 
anecdote :—** A cat, which had long been remarked as 
one of the wildest of those which frequented a barn on the 
borders of a wood in Ayrshire—-so wild indeed as to be 
seldom seen, was several times, during « sharp frost, ob- 
served, with no little surprise, to pass and repass into the 
adjacent farm-house, which it had not been for some years 
known to enter or even approach. It might have been 
inferred that it was compelled by hunger, had not this 
been the best season for catching birds, but in one of these 
stealthy visits it was seen snugly coiled up beside a baby 
in the cradle, to the no small horror of the mother, who 
imagined, in accordance with the popular prejudice. 
that it had come to suck away the baby’s breath. All I | 
could say to persuade her of the impcssibility of the cat 
doing this was of no avail, and orders were immediately 
given to every servant on the farm to kill the poor cat 





whenever she could be found. Her caution and agilit 
‘were, however, long successful jn saving her, and Pina 4 
the persecution she experienced rendered her much wilder 
‘than before, yet she was not thereby deterred, even after 
ishe had been wounded by a pitchfork, and lamed by 
throwing a hatchet at her, from paying a daily visit to the 
baby in her cradle, because it was the warmest place within 
her knowledge; and next to food, she deemed warmth 


is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention'te Childrens 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 


The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by’ —~ 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surptisingene) gy, in prodticing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and iroparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediate! 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Col 
Winds or damp at here; ges Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous; , and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in heating Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay(the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant ; thus te the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various change 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as cond men Nag comfort, a pleasing appendige and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 6s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Addreas 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 


A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 


The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bola - 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per. 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. W)). 
Hams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfamers and Medi 
ine Venders throughout Europe. . 
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MISCELLANIES. 





——— 
COFFEE, 
—— 

The following article from the Benga; Herald will, we 
trust, prove acceptable to our readers :— 

Having had some experience in the cultivation of various 
productions of this country, f wili endeavour to describe 
such as I am inclined to think will be worthy the attention 
of the Committee of Management when the institution is 
so far matured as to attend tu such subjects. 

I shall begin with coffee, as it is an article in daily con- 
sumption, and for which a ready market 1s always found. 
The berries of the coffve-tree, Coffea Arabica, furnish the 
well known and agrecable beverage whch isin such general 
use in almost all partsof the world. The discovery of this 
application of the berries is ascribed to a goatherd, and 
the Prior of a monastery. The first observed, that his 
goats, after browsing on the tree, kept awake, and capered 
about all night; and the Prior, hearing of its remarkable 
effects, tried the infusion of the berries on his monks, to 
prevent them sleeping at matins. The earlicst novice we 
have of its being used is about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when it was introduced into Arabia and Persia. 
In the end of the sixteenth century a coffve-house was 
epened at Constantinople ; in 1669 the Turkish ambas- 
sador made it fashionable at Paris by presenting it to his 
guests at the magnificent entertainments which he gave to 
the Parisians; and soon after a coffee-house was established 
in the same metropolis. Before this tine, @ coffee-house 
was opened by a Jew at Oxford; and about the middle of 
the seventeenth century a similar establishment was set up 
ip London, In 1660, a duty ef tourpence was laid on 
every galion of coffee bought or sold. The first coffee.tree 
was planted in Jamaica, in 1728; and the berries produced 
from this tree were sold at sixpence each ; but in twenty 
years from that date, so rapid had been the extension of its 
culture, that the exportation of coffve amounted to 60.000 
pounds; in 1808, the exports were estimated at 29,528,273 
pounds; and since that period it has continued increasing 

early. Much has been said in favour ofthis beverage 5 1t 
is said to invigorate the stomach, to dissipate languor and 
care, to generate pleasing sensations of well-being, to dif- 
fuse over theframe a gentle and enlivening warmth, toallay 
the pain of megrim and head ache, to be an almost in- 
fallible preventive of apoplexy, paralysis, and most of the 
lethargic maladies; and as a most grateful solace in all 
pllegmatic vocations;—with such recommendations we 
peed not wonder at its being much used. The opinion of 
the superiority of Mocha coffie over what is produced in 
other quarters, originally founded in prejudice, and long 
maintained, seems now to be giving way in Europe. 
Jamaica coffee has been admitted to be equal in strength 
and flavour to any imported from Arabia ; and it is said, 
eveo coffee-berries raised in English hothouses have been 
found to surpass the Mocha cofiee. And individuals, who 
ate judges, say that coffe raised in Mysore is equal to that 
raised in any other quarter of the world. ‘ 

1 am not aware ot the cultivation of coffee having ever 
been tried in the Carnatic to any extent; I have occa- 
sionally seen a solitary plant in some of the gardens about 
Madras; but as little attention was paid to such, it is im- 

ssible to form any correct idea as to the success attending 
its cultivation in this jmmediate neighbourhood. In the 
Mysore country, Canara, and Ma)lzbar, it is materially 
different, as it bee becn tried there to a great extent, and 
found amply torepay the exertions of the cultivators. The 
plant was introduced by a Dr. Heyne into Mysore, in 
1806 or 1807, who raised a few from Ceylon coffee by 
planting the seeds, some of the plants raised by him are 
still in existence at Bangalore, and have attained a remark- 
able size, being nearly twenty fect in height, and full of 
brances, and yielding from a single tree as much as 141bs. 
of coffee in favourable seasons. : 

The plant is propagated by seed, which should be sown 
won after they are gathered from the tree, for if kept any 
considerable time after they are reaped they wall not grow 
readily. A dark rich soil, rather dry, with a slight ad- 
mixture of red earth, common in many parts of the Car. 
patic and Mysore, 1s found the fittest for the cultivation of 
ccfive. On cold wet ground, or on thin clayey soils, the 


. plants are likely to pine, vegetate slowly, and yield fruit 


of an inferior quality. A sheltered situation 1s found best 
for raising the plants from the seed. ‘The ground ought 
to be well manured, and turned up, from twelve to four. 
ween inches deep, the mold being well pulverized ; and 
previous to the seed being sown it ought to be formed 
into beds, about four feet square. The berries intended 
for seed must be allowed to become as fully ripe on the 
tree as when gathered for use. be are then to be rubbed 
out of the husk, and mixed up with a small quantity of 


and richly manured. 


and filled up, on putting in the plant, with good earth and 


bur 
be occasionally watered. When theplantis removed great 


be kept any time out of ¢ 
7 suffered to dry, they are apt to mould, and perish soon 
after. 

At three years of age the plant begins to bear fruit, and 


tor ten or twelve years, after which it begins to fall off; 
trecs of five or six years standing will yield yearly from 
four to six pounds. An acre of ground planted with coffee 
trees at the distance of nine feet from each other, will con- 
tain 1613 plants, and if these are properly attended to, 
carefully watered and manured, will, after the third year, 
yield annually on an average four pounds each, or nearly 
six thousand five hundred pounds, or two hundred and 
seventy maunds from the acre, and continue to yield at 
this rate for ten or twelve years, thereby affording a very 
handsome profit to the grower. 

The coffee plant is an evergreen, and yields a crop 


the year, particularly when in blossom, the flowers being 
of a pure delicate white; from the time of its budding and 


six months, and in very wet seasons it is rather more. 
The fruit when ripening changes colour, from green to a 
pink, and gradually becomes brighter as it ripens, when 
fully ripe the husks are of a bright red like a cherry, and 
perfectly dry on the stalks. The mode of separating the 
fruit from the husks is performed by beating them slightly 
in a wooden mortar ; they very readily part if not gathered 
before being fully ripe. There seems to be but one species 
of coffee known here, but the appearance of it differs con- 
siderably, owing to the soil or mode of culture,—some of 
it is pale yellow, and another kind of a dark yellow, 
nearly green, this last is generally a smaller seed. 

In Arabia the coffee-tree is raised from the seed, which 
is sown in nurseries in the same manner as before described, 
and the young trees are planted out as there is occasion for 
thein, The Arabians choose for their plantations a moist 
and shady situation, and a small eminence, or at the foot 
of the mountains; and great care is taken to conduct from 
the mountains little rills of water in small channels, to the 
roots of the trees; it being absolutely necessary that they 
should be constantly watered, in order to produce and ripen 
the fruit. When they observe that the fruit upon the tree 
1s nearly ripe, the water is turned off from the roots, to 
lessen that succulency in the fruit which toomuch moisture 
would occasion.” In places much exposed to the south, 
the coffee-trees are planted in regular lines, sheltered by a 
kind of poplar tree, which extends its branches on every 
side to a great distance, affording a necessary shade when 
the heat of the sun is too intense. When the fruit is 
advanced to maturity, cloths are spread under the trees 





which are then shaken, and the ripe fruit drops rea- 


































The nurseries ought to be in sheltered situations; if 
among peach trees, or others not of so large a size as to 
preclude the air, the plants will come on quickly in the se- 
cond nursery, if properly attended to. They ought to be 
planted from nine to twelve inches asunder, and continue 
here from twelve to eighteen months, attention being paid 
to watering them daily, and every month slightly turning 
up the ground, adding some good manure, and keeping it 
clear of weeds. The plants are removed from this to the 
#round intended for the coffee plantation, prepared in a 
similar manner to the nurseries. They are planted at a 
distance of from six to nine feet, according to the soil, 
holes being dug about two and a half or three feet deep, 


ne After this the plant becomes, hardy, and requires 
ittle attention, except in dry seasons, when it must 


care must be taken not to injure the rvots, nor should they 
ground, for if their tibres 


at 8ix yeurs is in full bearing, and will continue in vigour 





yearly ; it hasa beautiful appearance at every season of 


flowering until the fruit is gathered includes a period of 


=a 


wood ashes, and after being exposed a few hours in the|dily off. The berries are afterwards spread upon mats, 
sun, they are put into the ground, about two inches deep, 
and six inches asunder. It has been found better to plant 
the bean whole than to separate it, the seed veyetating 
earlier, and producing healthier plants. The beds on which 
the seed 1s planted must be regularly watered every twelve 
hours, if practicable; not deluged, but gently watered, so 
as always to keep them moist. ‘The plants will appear in 
forty or forty five days, if the watering has been properly 
attended to; but if this is neglected, trom three to four 
months often elapse ere the plant appears, and then it is 
not a strong shvot. On the plant appearing attention must 
be paid to keep the beds free from weeds. There will 
sometimes spring up two plants together, one of which 
should be destroyed. Unremitting care is required during 
the two first months to rear the plants with attention, shel- 
tering them from heavy talls of rain or scorching heats, 
both of which are very injurious to them. When about 
two months or ten weeks old, they will be from six to nine 
inches high, and are then to be transplanted into a second 
nursery, which must have been previously well turned up 


and exposed to the sun until they are perfectly dr 
atter which the husk is broken, with large hears 
rollers made either of wood or stone, when the coffec i 
thus cleaned of its husk, it is again dried in the sun, and 
lastly removed. Both the outer pulpy part of the 

and the inner membrane immediately investing the seed 
are prepared for use by the Arabians, the former is much 
esteemed, and constitutes the coffee @ la Sultanes the latter 
is chiefly used by the common people and sold under the 
neme of Hishcar ; the seeds used by us, and which, by the 
Arabians are thought to be too heating, are principally 
imported into Europe from Yemen, where coffee is mos 
abundantly cultivated. 

But I must reserve my further observations on coffee for 
another letter, as I find that to give an accurate descrip. 
tion of its cultivation as practised in Java and to the east. 
ward, would carry me beyond proper bounds. And j 
shall also take future opportunities of explaining, as far 4 
my limited knowledge extends, the cultivation of Indigo, 
silk, sugar, and lac, &c. and other productions which hate 
fallen under my personal observation and experience. If 
I succeed in any degree in forwarding the views or afford. 
ing useful information to the iufant institution now rising 
amongst us, I shall think my time and trouble well be. 
stowed. If I fail, I shall console myself under the re. 
flection that my intentions have been better conceived 
than my design executed. 


Madras, Nov. 28, 1829. A NORTH BRITON, 





AN UXORIOUS KING. 

No two men could be more unlike than Sobieski in the 
field, and Sobieski in his palace of government: in the 
former he was the greatest, in the latter the meanest of 
men. He was justly despised for his tame submission to 
his worthless Queen. To her he abandoned all but the 
load of administration ; her creatures filled most offices in 
the state; all, too, were become venal,—all conferred on 
the highest bidder.—The Bishop Zaluski, on this subject, 
relates an anecdote, sufficiently characteristic of the court 
where such a shameless transaction could take place. The 
tich see of Cracow being vacant, the Queen one day saiil 
to the Bishop of Culm, **I wager with your sincerity that 
you alone will have the bishoprick of Cracow.” Of course, 
the prelate accepted the challenge, and, on being invested 
with the see, paid the amount. Zaluski himself opened 
& way to the royal favour by means equally reprehensible, 
He presented the Queen with a medicine-chest, together 
with a book of directions for empleying them, valued at 
a few hundred ducats: she received it with contempt. 
The offer of a silver altar, estimated at 10,000 crowns, of 
a valuable ring, and two diamond crosses, gratified her 
avarice, and made the fortune of the giver. Her temper 
was about equal to her disinterestedness. On one vecasion 
the King had promised the great seal to Zaluski;'the 
Queen to Denhoff: of course, the latter triumphed.—** You 
are pot ignorant,” said the King to the disappointed 
claimant, his intimate friend, ‘* of the rights claimed by 
wives; with what importunity the Queen demands every 
thing that she likes; you only have the powcr to make me 
live tranquilly or wretchedly with my wile. - She has given 
her word to another, and if I refuse her the disposal of 
the ChanceHorship, she will not remain‘with me. I know 
you wish me too well to expose me to public laughter, and 
1 am convinced that you will let me do what she wishes, 
but what I do with extreme regret.” Can this be the 
victor of Slobodyssa, Podhatc, Kotzim, and Vienna?— 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XX. ; being the 
History of Poland, in 1 Vol. 





ANECDOTES OF THE SIEGE OF ANCONA. 

The misery to which this town was reduced may be 
estimated from the returns made by commissioners in- 
trusted to search for food, in order that it might be applied 
to the public service. Their utmost exertions, after care- 
fully exploring the most secret hiding-places in which the 
avarice of want might be sup to treasure up it 
hoards, produced no more than five pecks of various grain. 
Yet the city at that moment contained no less than twelve 
thousand souls within its circuit. Food, the most disgust: 
ing at other times, had been greedily coveted, and was 


exhausted. Even the skins of animals whose very jtesh & 


commonly rejected as unclean, the wild herbs which grew 
on the ramparts, the sea- weed which was reputed poison- 


ous,—all these had been tried, and all had now failed. 


Me may be the constancy of his endurance, there 
is still a limit to the physical powers of man; and it can- 


not be a matter of wonder, ‘if nature sometimes gives way 
under this accumulated and hourly-increasing wretched- 
Iness. A sentinel, worn with hunger, fatigue, and watch 
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had sunk upon the ground at his post, when a young 
and lovely of the noblest class in the city, bearing 
an infant at her breast, observed and rebuked his neglect. 
He replied that he was perishing from famine, and already 
felt the approach of death. Fitteen days,” answered 
the more than Roman matron, ** have passed, during 
which my lite has been barely supported by loathsome 
sustenance, and a mother’s stores are beginning to be 
dried up from my babe: place your lips, however, upon 
this bosom, and, if aught yet remains there, drink it, and 
recover strength for the defence of our country !” The 
soldier, shamed and animated by her words, and recog- 
nising and respecting the dignity of her birth, no longer 
required the proffered nutriment. He sprang from the 
ground, seized his arms, and, rushing into the enemies’ 
lines, proved his vigour by slaying no less than four com- 
batants with his single hand. 

One other, and yet a more touching instance of the self- 
devotion of female affection may be produced in strikinz 
contrast witn the unnatural deed recorded of the frenzied 
mother of Jerusalem, under circumstances of similar desti- 
tution and horror. A woman of Ancona, heart-broken by 
the exhaustion of her two sons, and hopeless of other re- 
licf, opened a vein in her left arm; and having prepared 
and disguised the blood which flowed from it with spices 
and condiments, (for these luxuries still abounded, as if 
to mock the cravings of that hunger which had slight need 
of any further stimulant than its own sad necessity,) pre- 
sented them with the beverage: thus prolonging the ex- 
istence of her children, like the bird of which similar ten- 
derness is fabled, even at the price of that tide of life by 
which her own was supported.—Family Library, XX.— 
Sketches from Venelian History. 


ing, 








TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND. 


Travelling in ancient times was very different from what 
it is at the present day ; coaches and carriages were not 
invented, and the only vehicles which went upon wheels 
were carts and waggons, and these so heavy and clumsy, 
that there is not a farmer in the country would use the 
like now-a-days. When people wished to go to any dis- 
tance they were forced to ride all the way on horseback ; 
so those who were sick or infirm could hardly ever leave 
their houses. You could not even change your horse 
at different stages; when the animal was tired, you were 
obliged to stop till he had rested; and if he fell lame or 
died, then you were forced to buy another—that is, if you 
could; for sometimes the inhabitants would refuse to deal 
with you, and then you could not get on at all. Perhaps 
you would think, ** Well, but at all events, a strong 
healthy man, with a good horse, could travel very plea- 
santly, and go a long way without encountering much 


difficulty.” And so he might, provided he could always 


be sure of finding a good road; but that was not by any 
means certain. In those times there were very few roads 
upon which one could travel with safety. The wise 
Romans made excellent roads, extending through all 
parts of their empire; and some of them can yet be traced 
1 England, running along as straight as. an arrow; one 
of these is Watling-street, so often mentioned in history ; 
but after the fall of the Roman Empire, their roads were 
neglected, and they fell into decay, and the traveller could 
hardly proceed without great danger, or, at least, without 
great fatigue. All at once your horse plunged into a 
marsh, or you came to a river, and the bridge was broken 
down; and when you tried to ford the stream, your horse 
might get out of his depth, and then he and his rider 
would c nearly drowned. Sometimes the traveller had 
to pass through a dark forest full of ravenous bears and 
wolves; ‘and when he came to the end of his day’s jour- 
ney, instead of putting up at a comfortable inn, he was 
often compelled to stretch his cloak on the damp earth, ip 
some wretched hut, or on the broken pavement of a 
haunted ruined temple, open to.the starless sky. Such 
were the dangers of the land. Those of the sea were 
equally appalling, though of another kind. The ancient 
vessels were not fine large ships, floating like castles in 
the sea, but small frail barks, with one deck, and incapable 
of containing any: great stores. The navigators had no 
knowledge of geography; and if by any accident the 
voyage was of protracted length, the crew might be starved. 
But the chief difficulty arose from their ignorance of the 
compass. Although it was well known that the magnet 
attracted iron, yet the property which the magnetised 
needle possesses, of constantly turning towards the north, 
was not then discovered. The mariners, if they once lost 
sight of the coast could only guide themselves by the 
position of the sun and of the fixed stars; and a cloudy 
dey, followed by a cloudy night, would utterly confound 
them in their path over the trac ocean. Under such 
circumstances, the intercourse of the Anglo:Saxons with 





foreign nations was necessarily very limited ; and coun- 
trics to which we can now transport curselves with great 
ease, could not then be visited unless the traveller was 
prepared to encounter much hardship and peril.—J*amily 
Lib: ary—History of Eugland. 





ANECDOTES. 
(From the Notes to the Pirate.) 


About twenty years ago a missionary clergyman had 
taken the resolution of traversing those wild islands where 
he supposed there might be a lack of religious instruction, 
which he believed himself capable ot supplying. Atter 
being some days at sea in an open boat he arrived at 
North Ronaldshaw, where his appearance excited great 
speculation. He wasa ver) little man, dark. complexioned, 
and from the fatigue he had sustained in removing trom 
one island to another, appeared betore them ill-dressed 
and unshaved, so that the inhabitants set him down as 
one of the ancient Picts, or as they call them with the 
usual strong gutteral, Peghts. How they might have 
received the poor preacher in this character was at least 
dubious ; and the schoolmaster of the parish, who had 
given quarters to the fatigued traveller, set off to consult 
with Mr. S——, the abie and ingenious enginrer of the 
Scottish lighthouse service, who chanced to be on the 
island. As his skill and knowledge were in the highest 
repute, it was conceived that Mr. S——= could decide at 
once whether the stranger was a Peght, or ought te be 
treated as such. Mr. S—— was so goodnatured as to 
attend to the summons, with the view of rendering the 
preacher some service. The poor missionary, who had 
watched for three nights, was now fast asleep, little dream- 
ing what odious suspicions were current respecting him. 
The inhabitants were assembled round the door. Mr. 
S——, understanding the traveller's condition, declined 
disturbing him ; upon which the islanders produced a pair 
of -very little uncouth-looking boots, with prodigiously 
thick soles, and appealed to him whether it was possible 
such articles of raiment. could belong to any one but a 
Peght. Mr. S-——, finding the prejudices of the natives 
so strong, was induced to enter the sleeping apartment of 
the traveller, and wag surprised to recognise in the su 
posed Peght a person whom he'had known in his worldly 
profession of an Edinburgh shopkeeper, before he had 
assumed his present vocation. Of course, he was enabled 
to refute all suspicion of Peghtism. ~- 

The ancient Zetlander looked upon the sea as the pro- 
vider of his living, not only by the plenty produced by the 
fishings, but by the spoil of wrecks. Some particular 
islands have fallen off considerably in their rent, since the 
commissioners of the lighthouses have ordered lights on 
the Isle of Sanda and the Pentland Skerries. A gentleman, 
familiar with those seas, expressed surprise at seeing the 
farmer of one of the isles in a boat with a very old pair 
of sails. ** Had it been ‘His-will,” said the man, with 
an affected deference to Providence, very inconsistent with 
the sentiment of his speech ;—=** had it been His will that 
light had not been placed yonder, I would have had 
enough of new sails last winter.” 





* NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
= 
(From Howitt’s Book of the Seasons.) 


Foot paths.—How often have I been arrested in some 
long-frequented dale,—in some spot endeared by. its own 
beauties and the fuscinations of memory, by a board ex- 
hibiting in giant characters ‘* STOPPED BY AN ORDER 
OF SEssions,”’ and denouncing the terrors of the law upon 
trespassers! This is a little too much. I would not be 
querulous for the poor against the rich. I would not 
teach them to look with an envious and covetous eye upon 
their villas, lawns, cattle, and equipage; but when the 
path of immemorial usage is closed, —when the little streak, 
almost as fine as a mathematical line, along the wealthy 
man’s ample field is grudgingly erased, it is impossible not 
to feel indignation at the pitiful monopoly. Is there no 
village champion to be found, bold enough to put in his 
protest against their encroachmente—to assert the public 
right ?—for a right it is as authentic as that by which 
the land is itself held, and as clearly acknowledged by 
the laws. Is there no local ‘* Hampden with dauntless 
breast’”” to ‘‘ withstand the petty tyrants of the fields,” 
and to save our good old foot-paths? If not, we shall, 
in a few years, be doomed to the highways and the hedges, 
to look, like Dives, from a region of tornpibes, 
into a pleasant one of verdure aad foliage which we ma 
not approach. Already the stranger, if he lose his way, is 


by a spring-gun—death haunts our del!s and copses, and 
the poet complains, in regretful notes, that he 
Wanders away to the field and glen, 
Far as he may for the gentlemen. 

Tam not so much of a poet, and so litle of a political 
economist, as to lament over the progress of population. 
It is true that I see, with poetical regret, green tields and 
tresh beautiful tracts swallowed up in cies, but my joy 
in the increase ot human life and happiness far outbalances 
that imaginative pain. But it is when I see unnecessary 
and arbitrary encroachments upon the rural privileges ot 
the public that I grieve. Exactly in the same proportion 
as Our population and commercial habits gain upon us, 
do we need all possible opportunities to keep alive in us 
the spirit of nature. We give ourselves up to the artificial 
habits und objects of ambition, till we endanger the 
higher and better feelings and capacities of our being ; 
and it is alone to the united influence of religion and na- 
ture that we must look for the preservation of our moral 
nobility. Whenever, theretore, I behold one of our old 
field paths closed, I regard it as another link in the chain 
which Mammon is winding around us—another avenue 
cut off by which we might fly to the lofty sanctuary of 
nature for power to withstand him. 

July is named after Julius Cesar, one of whose best 
deeds was to reform the Calender. ‘The Saxons called it 
henmunath or foliage month; hey-monath, or hay month, 
and Lida-aflera, or second month alter the sun's descent. 














DRUIDISM. 


_ The Druids (Mr. Baine's observes, adopting the autho. 
rity of Caesar) attend on divine offices, perform the public’ 
and private sacrifices, and explain the mysteries of re- 
ligion. To them great numbers of youth resort for in- 
struction, and they are held in great honour among them, 
for they decide in almost all cases, public and private g 
and if any crime or murder is committed, or any disputes’ 
arise about estates or bounds, they determine it, and ap. 
point rewards and punishments. If any individual, or 
body of men, refuses to abide by their sentences, they 
forbid him to come to the sacrifices. This is esteemed 
the heaviest punishment among them. The persons thus 
forbidden are considered as inspious wretches, sh d 
all, and their conversation is avoided, as if for fear of 
being injured by the contagion of their company. They 
can obtain no benefit from the laws, nor are they allowed 
any share in public honours. Over all these Druids pre- 
sides one with supreme authority. Upon his death the 
next in rank succeeds; but if there are many equal in 
rank, a successor is elected by the suffrage of the rest. 
They sometimes dispute for the superiority by the sword. 
These priests, at a certain time of the year, hold a general 
assembly, in a consecrated place in the confines of the 
Carnutes, whose country 1s supposed the centre of all 
Gaul. Hither repair all who have any disputes, and sub- 
mit themselves to their judgments and decrees. This 
system of discipline is supposed to have been planned in’ 
Britain, and thence transterred to Gaul; and, to this day, 
those who desire to acquire a more intimate knowled 
of it, generally go thither to be instructed in it. The 
Druids are dispensed from attending on war, nor do they 
pay tribute, like the rest of the nation; and they are 
exempted from military and all other service. Encoura 

by such rewards, and frequently of their own choice, 
many come to them to be instructed, or are sent by their 
relatives and parents. They are said to learn by heart a 
great number of verses, and therefore spend several years 
in this discipline ; nor do they think it right to commit 
what they are taught to writing, whereas, in almost ever 
thing else of a public or private nature, they use the Gree 
characters. This I suppose them to do for two reasons; 
because they would not have the common people ac. 
quainted with their discipline, nor their scholars who learn 
it trust to letters more than their memory, it being a 
too common case that persons who rely upon the assist- 
ance of writing, lay too little stress on memory, The 
points they chiefly inculcate are, the immortality and 
transmigration of the soul, which they think very con- 
ducive to inspire courage, by occasioning a contempt of’ 
death. They likewise discourse with youth much about 
the heavenly bodies and their motion, the size of the 
heaven and the earth, the nature of things, the influence 
and power of the immortal gods.—-Baines’s History of 
Lancashire. 








DRUIDICAL CEREMONY. 
According to Pliny, ** the Druids (as the Gauls call their 
magicians or wise men) hold nothing so sacred as the 
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anosuk. They mak+ choice of oak groves in preference to 
all others, and perform no rites without oak leaves; 60 
that they seem to have the name of Drurds from thence, 
if we derive their name from Greek. They think what. 
ever grows on those trees is sent from heaven, and isa 
sign that the Deity has made choice of thattree. But as 
the misletoe is seldom to Be met with, when found, it is 
fetched with yreat ceremony, and by al! means on the sixth 
day of the moon, which with them begins the months and 
years, and the period of thirty years, which they term an 
age; for, at that season, the moon has sufficient influence, 
and is above half full. They call this plant in their own 
language A//-hea/ ; and, alter preparing it tor the sucritice 
and feast under the tree, they bring up two white bulls, 
whose horns have been bound for the first time. The 
priest, habited 1n white, mounts the tree, and, with a 
golden hook, cuts the misletoe, which 1s received in a 
white cloth. They then sacrifice the victims, praying the 
Deity to render this, his gift, favourable to those to whom 
they distribute it. They suppose it renders any animal 
truitful which drinks a decoction of it, and 1t 1s a remedy 
against all sorts of poi-on. So much does the 2reatest 

art of a national religion consist in trifles.—Baincs's 
Aistory of Lancashire. 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 

The following interesting case of apparently total sus- 
pension of the vital tuncuon, from the change produced 
1p the air of a confined room by the burning of charcoal, 
has been lately published in France, by Dr. Bourgois :— 
A servant boy was found entirely motionless and senseless 
It was supposed that he bad suddenly fallen a sacrifice to 
some malady ; but Dr Bourgois, on entering the room, 
discovering carbonic acid gas, thought it probable that the 
patient was ina state of asphyxy, from exposure to me- 
yhitic air. He was confirmed in this opinion by perceive. 
_ # night lamp on a table, no longer burning, although 
it was well supplied with ol, and an iron pan, in which 
were vestiges of balf burnt charcoal. Without waiting to 
make further inquiries, and notwithstanding the weather 
was intensely cold, Dr. Bourgois did not hesitate to re- 
move the body to an open yard, where it was placed, al 
most in a state of nudity, nearly upright in a chair. On 
making a careful examination, the patient was found to 
be in the following state:—limbs fl.ccid and motionless, 
and, hike the head, tollowing automatically all the move- 
ments of the body ; heat of a natural degree, and appa- 
rently equally «istributed ; mouth open ; my dilated 
avd fixed; the lips and upper eye-lids slightly swollen, 
and of a bluish colour; neither any respiratory mouuo 
Nor pulsation of the heart or arteries was to be detected ; 
general insevsibility; in a word, tne boy was, to all ap- 
pearances, dead. After exposure to the air for more 
than an hour, during which time a mixture of cold 
vinegar and water was frequently dashed upon the head 
and tace, whilst ether was occasionally applied to the 
nostrils, the patient was removed into a large room, 
and placed upon a camp bedstead, in a situauon that 
exposed him to a free current of air. The windows 
were opened, and only two assistants retained in the 
partment, who, with Dr. Bourgois, briskly rubbed 
the whole surface of the body dry with flannel. In 
a carefu) manner, and at different intervals, air was torced 
down the windpipe by means of a pair of bellows. The 
doctor introduced into the mouth, near the opening of the 
glottis, the extremity of an exhausting syringe, by the 
action of which be endeavoured to effect the purposes of 
respiration. A large number of brimstone matches were 
lighted ; and then, having formed a fumigation with salt 
and sulphuric acid, the vapour was directed towards the 
moutb and nostrils. Several clysters were administered of 
cold vinegar and water. Although there was a purple 
turgiscence of the countenance, recourse was not had to 
bleeding, as there was no proof of the continuance of the 
c}rculation of the blood. To ascertain this point, a liga. 
tue was placed upon the arm, and gradually tightened ; 
but none of the superficial veins became enlarged ; cup- 
ping glasses were then applied, but no blood could be 
drawn. All these various means had been pursued fora 
long time without any favourable result, when the doctor, 
on applying his ear to the chest of the patient, fancied he 
heard, at intervals, a sort of gurgling noise at the bottom 
of the wind pipe, similar to that which arises from a small 
xolume of ait passing through a collection of mucus, but 
each time the sound was so weak und momentary that it 
could not be clearly beard: still the hopes of the at. 
tendants were excited, After some time the motion of 
gas was distinctly heard in the intestiaes; and although 
the mouon was probably passive or insignificant, Dr. 
Bourgois was willing to persuade himself that it was 
@ proof of returning irritability in the intestinal canal. 
The etethescope was now applied to the chest. At about 


eight o'clock in the morning, three hours from the arrie 
val of Dr. ‘Bourgois, a very slight ra/é indicated the 
first expiration. The sound was so indistinct, that its 
reality was doubtful, until a clear mirror, that was applied 
to the mouth, was found sullied with the breath. Almost 
, at the same moment a feeble contractile motion of the nvs- 
tr.ls was perceived, accompanied by a slipht sound from 
the exit of air. © A frothy matter was now occasionally 
thrown from the mouth, and an irregular hiccup came on, 
which was followed by a sort of horripalation and trem- 
bling of the surtace of the body. A ligature was again 
applied to the arm, and the veins below it now became 
swollen and tense. Eight ounces of very thick black 
blood were drawn with some difficulty. Ligatures were 
suctessively applied to the ancles, the hams, and calves 
of the legs, and upon the thighs and arms. The fric 

tions were assiduously continued, and strong mustard 
poultices were applied to the lower extremities. Cupping 
glasses were also applied to the chest and along the 
spine. The respiratory movements gradually became 
more distinct; the mucous ralé, which at first could only 
be detected by the stethescope, was now heard at some 
distance. In a short time the breathing was loud and 
stertoreus, the circulation was gradually re-established, 
and the pulse nearly became natural.—-Although the 
organic fuuctions appeared to be restored, the patient re- 
mained in a state of profound coma, morionless, and per- 
tectly insensible. Dr. Bourgois, however, telt confident 
that he should succeed in restoring the patient; and atter 
eleven hours’ anxious attendance, he ventured to leave him 
for three quarters of un hour. Upon his return he found 
him, sna to his surprise, with his eyes open, and in per- 
tect possession of his senses, talking loudly with a num. 
ber of persons wro had been drawn to the spot by a report 
of his ** resurrection.” When he revived, his first belief 
was that he had overslept himself, and he was anxious to 
open the shop without loss of time. It was with difficulty 

he was induced to believe what had occurred; but he 
remembered that he went to bed at ten o'clock the night 
before, and that being cold, with his feet wet, he filled 
an iron pan with lighted charcoal, in order to dry himself, 
and had left it burning.— Monthly Gazette of Health 








LOFTY AND UNINVERTIBLE CHIMNEYS | 
RECOMMENDED. 
alpen 
The correspondent,. whose communication we subjoin, 
has merely adverted to the short note of a correspondent 
which appeared in the fourth volume of the Kaleidoscope, 
in which the writer, whilst he lamented the fatal conse- 
quences arising from chimneys being thrown down by the 
wind, suggests no remedy. We presume that our corres- 
pondent has not perused a series of original articles pub- 
lished afterwards, upon this important subject, in which 
we pointed out a simple mode of constructing chimneys 
which could not be overthrown by the most violent burri- 
cane. The substance of the various papers on the subject 
may be found in our seventh volume, page 143, published 
Nov. 7, 1826. There is considerable resemblance betwe2n 
the plan suggested by our correspondent and that recom. 
mended by ourselves, with one exception,—we did not 
contemplate the raising or lowering of the iron piping. 
Our opinion of the great utility of the plan remains un- 
changed. If A. B. can by no other means obtain access to 
the volume of the Kaleidoscope which contains the artiele 
in question, he has only to favour us with a call and we will 
point it out to him.—Zdit. Kal, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Keading a note in your Kuleidoscope of the 9th 
of December, 1823, has brought fresh to my memory a 
plan proposed to a friend twenty years ago, who was then 
building a house in Liverpool, tor rendering chiayneys less 
dangerous. ‘The outline of my plan is this: That the 
brick or stone work shall not rise more than two courses 
above the building ; I would substitute a sheet-iron pipe 
instead of the heavy mass of brick—one-third part of 
which should be confined below the stone or brick-work 
with a purchase to enable the inmates of the house to ele. 
vate or lower it at pleasure. This can be done at a much 
cheaper rate than the plan at present adopted, and prevent 
the danger of being blown down, which has caused so 
many shocking accidents in thistown. as also great loss and 
alarm. This plan bas engrossed my thoughts for the last 
twenty years, and not having heard of any so likely to 
answer the desired object, I take this method of making it 
known through your valuable publication. Should you 
think it worth inserting, and wish for a further communi- 
cation on the subject, address a line to A. B., Postoffice. 





—— 
SMITH AND DOLIER’S COPY BOOKS AND INK, 
(Extract from the Catalogue of the National Repository, 
London, 1831.) 

‘* If it he admitted that a guide facilitates the Progress 

of a traveller in a strange country, it must be allowed that 
Messrs. Smith and Dolier’s Copy Book will minister like: 
| facilities to the digital explorations of the juvenile pen.: 
man. By being shown the way in which the pen should 
be directed, the fingers will more readily acquire the habit 
of right direction ; and, what is better, they will never be 
allowed to take up a wrong one, to be, or perchance not to 
be, hereafter eorrected. All that is purely mechanical in 
education, that is, whatever depends simply on muscular 
action, and writing does so depend, should be made to 
take up the least possible time, that the great work of 
education, the education of the intellectual faculties (and 
this has-been miserably blurred in all the routine systems) 
may not be unnecessarily curtailed of its minutest propor. 
tion of attention. The man who teaches the acquisition 
of an art in less time than has customarily been devoted 
to the acquirement of it, is an economist of the nation’s 
resources, making that labour productive which was here. 
tofore probationary. He converts the apprentice into the 
efficient artisan. The Delible Ink, besides the economy 
of paper which it effects, is an amusing defeat of the: 
young writer’s exploits in the way of rendering unsightly 
whatever falls within the range of his nascent energies.” 


—— 





THE LATE MR. WILLIAM ROSCOE. 

We had lately to announce the death ot Mr. Roscoe, 
of Liverpool, and with great regret, tor it is only with «: 
sentiment of this nature that we can lose so distinguished 
a man, though he died at an advanced period, in his 80th 
year. He is an example to show the eminence to which 
an unassisted individual may raise himself in this country. 
by his talents and his virtues. Originally sprung from 
parents to whom, however respectable, he could owe no 
advantages of situation, he became a poet, a historian, 4 
man of letters, known all over Europe, eminent for his 
love and knowledge of the fine arts, and representative for 
his native town, of which, through a long life, he was the 
ornament and the boast: uniting’ great practical know. 
ledge with all the comprehensiveness of thought and 
design which belongs to the character of genius, it is to 
Inm, in conjunction with Doctor Currie, the companion 
of his early years, and his ** presidium” in all the struggles’ 
of his youth, that the great mercantile community, of 
which he was a member, may refer the rapid intellectual’ 
progess which it has made within the last Lalf century, 
as weil as those various literary establishments and liberal 
institutions for which Liverpool is distinguished. Not, 
however, all’ his zeal for the local interests of that reat 
mart of commerce could prevail over that more enlarged’ 
passion of philanthropy which he cherished throughout 
life. He-was.among the first to denounce the slave trade 
(n one of his early poems) and he had the happiness to: 
assist in the deliberations of the Legislature which ratified: 
its abolition. The improvidence of a too sanguine tem: 
perament involved him in enterprizes of a private nature, 
by the issue of which his declining life was mournfully 
chequered ; and being an ardent friend of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, he was actively engrossed in all the poli. 
tical controversies of a revolutionary period. Yet such: 
was the charm of his manner, of his unaffected chee: fuls 
ness, of his conciliating disposition, of his playful humour, 
of his natural eloquence, his open and candid dealing, of' 
his evident and unceasing kindness of heart, and universal 
benevolence ; such his domestic virtues, and such his’ 
various and brilliant talents, that he was every where, ‘at’ 
home and abroad, loved and admired, and he died, as he 
had lived, without an enemy.— Morning Chronicle. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








New SERIES OF THE KALE! Doscore.—In a few weeks we shall’ 
address our readers on this subject, when we shall, we 
think, satisfactorily explain why we have for a while de 
ferred changing the form of our publication, as hinted ats 
few weeks ago. 

Corrre.—The article on this subject, which we have appro- 
priated from the Bengal Herald, is the most copious and! 
interesting we ever met with on the subject of our favourite 
berry. 

The letter of 4. M. R. has been found, and shall appear next 
week. 

Erratum.—lIn the seventh line of the first stanza of ‘ The’ 
Meeting,” which appeared in our last, for 1 emote read mule 
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